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Social intervention is a gonoral term for a procoss which can bo en- 
gaged in, as it is, by many professions, Bccauso this is a social work 
confcronce, I am taking for granted that a particular type of social 
intorvention into the problems which ondanger and plague the human bo- 
ings in our socicty, is to be omphasizod; ieo., specifica’ y social 
work intorvention. 


Sinco "intervention" means any intorfcronco which affects others, even 
social casework with families and individuals might be considorcd a 
method of social work intorvention, Tho title of this paper, howevor, 
"Demonstration Projocts of Social Nuods and Muthods of Social Interven- 
tion" sug osts a concern hore today with a broadcr concept of social 
work intorvontion to which that loose torm, "social action" has boon, 
in the past, applicd. Since tho procoss of social action, also, like 
that of social intcrvention can and should bo engaged in by many othors 
than social workors, an effort to dofino social work intervention as 

I conccive it sc.ms in ordor. 


I would describe it os a planned process of intorference with a singlo 
condition or cluster of conditions which aro, or possess the potontial 
for, affecting adversely the social adaptation of narticular groups of 
people whose common plight is refloctivo of a broad social nocd; and to 
interfere in such a way that the offending conditions are, in fact, 
correctcd. Offending conditions may involve only chango in tho policies 
and practicos of institutions scrving tho poople, but often such con= 
ditions involvo a change in tac ochavior cnd attitudes of the people 
themselves, and the interaction takin: >lacu butweon the people and 
their institutions. Whon the lattor is truo, the total situation novds 
to be considcred as a psychcs>:Jal untity whore, as in casework practice 
with families, such mattors as rolo and balance aro paramount considcra- 
tioas, both diagnostically and in planning and implementing a scrvico 
program. The total effect of scrvico should be that of enhancing tho 
community's automony and furthorinz its ability to face and mastor its 
ow problems with a decreasing neod for professional help. Implicit in 
this dofinition is a spoc‘el way of gathoring and using social aata, a 
jal way of working the people in tho community ani the com- 
manityis institutions and a special comitmont to participate activoly 
in che implemontaticn of findings and rocommondations. 


If tho fomily agoney views its resoonsivility for social work intor- 
von‘sicn broadly to include tac st and the search for solutions to 
thove social prebloms of ths ec y for which social work cducation 
arà cxporience can provide a particularly vital dimension and compotence 
it most desirably should set tip a structure which makos it possiblo for 
its cetions to be vroperty timed, Tactually correct, logically sound, 
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and capablo of implementation, It, taoreforc, should be ready to sook 
out activoly for investi sation, community conditions which impair social 
mental and physical hoelta. To borrow from the writings of my depart- 
ment head, tho diroctor of tho ~ublic affairs rrogram in the Community 
vervice Society, which I may do from timo to time throughout this paper, 
the family agoney which soriously and extensively wishes to engaze in 
the practice of social work intervention must sot up a structure which 
enablcs it to "bo a prospector of probloms, alert to the undisclosed 

pr sonce of (those) wanting solution; an analyst at liberty to plunge 
into the muddlo of things, make inquirios and propose ways to surmount 
community difficultios; a speculator ablo to rish capital on ox»lora- 
tions of now knowledge and on innovating enterprises; a pacemaker for 
standards of sorvice and training for service; a contingency fund of 
social responsibility or a reserve nowor in the community, rising to 
the task of doaling with special circumstancos of particular groupse.; 

a critic of existing community inadequacics and a gadfly pricking 
community scnsibilitios..."1 


A structure which contains such a program should, idoally, have a staff 
with more than tho usual social work qualifications. Its staff should 
be not only specifically and well traincd orofossionally and technically 
but should have a broad concept of social work and social welfare, Con- 
sidorable technical skill is a desirable asset evcn in the determinatior 
of with which groups, with which events and at what point in time 
social work intorvention should take place. Tho entire process of 
social work intervention requires a high dovree and quality of solf- 
awarenoss and control, if diagnostic and predictive judgment, and an 
abio ostimate of the most desireable method of intorvention--a skill 
much creator than is recognized by most azoncies and most social worker: 
oxprossing an intorcst in this aroa of practice. Thoso attributes as 
wo have observed our practicc, are perhaps of even sreater importance 
in the diagnosis of community nroblem and tho sclcetion and implomen- 
tation of a sorvico mothod than they aro in casework practice with an 
individual cliont or femily situation. All of the unrecognized and 
unrcsolved problems and defenses of worker, such as a need to control, 
project, displace, and rationalize, arc less accessible to suporvision 
and can moro casily run rampant in the process of helping the community 
when comparcd to holping the individual or family. Our orperience 
suggests that curriculum olanning in tho schools of social work for 

tho future training of those entoring the field of social work intor- 
vention, should fully take those considcrations into accounts 


In its Scopo and Mcthods Keport of 1953, an FSAA Committee refers to 
"she iim: of soctak itions" as onc of the "traditional func- 
tions" of the family service/“if™S%acos it second, if not equal, in 
importance, to tho provision of direct coscwork scrvice. At the samo 
time it strosscs "the importance of ke g the direct casework sorvico 
program clearly in the pivotal position in the agoncy's programs .epart 
because of tho wide range of activities discussed in the Report and 
also bocauso the Koport outlines nossible oxtonsions of programmes." 
“Three functions" the Keport seys, which "have boen addod to the tradi- 
tional ones of casowork and community leadership, (the latter torm is 
alternately intorchanged in the Report with the terms “improvement of 
social conditions" and "participation in community planning") are "not 
necessarily proposals for new activitics but ive administrative 


I. Fisher, Bornerd C., unpwolisaed and unavailable document, "Promise, 
Dromise and Program", 2p. 28, 29. 
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recognition to ones thet are already a vert of the rogram in many 
agencies." Cites as more recently added to the traditional functions 
of family agencies are croup education, professional education, and 
research. The Scope and Methods Keport further comments upon the dif- 
erences of opinion that may arise as to priorities and program emphase: 
and points out that these can be resolved constructively only "to the 
extent that the agency engages in resvonsible study of the various as- 
pects of its program, to the degree to which democratic processes ope 
erate within the agency, and the strength of the convictions help by 
all persons associgted with the agency about the purpose of the family 
gency movements."3 Aside from the fact that I know of few voluntary 
family a-encies that meet the essential criteria of structure and staff- 
ing, which I first set forth as necessary ii social work ngage 
in any systomatio and consistent manner, to implement this "traditional 
function of improving social conditions," loss do I know about agencies 
that periodically and with adequate research tools, examine all aspects 
of their current programs, to reappraise their activities and existing 
social conditions. Nor do I even believe that the 1953 Scope and 
Methods Committee was, with any conviction, recommending its own recom- 
mendations, for how would an azency know without some feta be periodic, 
intensive scrutiny of its activities, that the direct casework sorvice 
program as traditionally conceived should always and forever stand in 
"the pivotal position (of) the family agency's program." 


In 1958 and 1959, the CSS conducted a study of its own program and the 
health and welfare needs of New York City, with a view to determining 
the most effective ways to utilize its owa staff and services in the 
face of the almost overwhelming number and variety of problems found 
in a large urban area. Despite crowth in the city's wealth, by the 
very nature and extent of the human neods uncovered, the community's 
difficulties in maintaining its voluntery, health and welfare services, 
stood out with bold and chilling clarity.4 Tne problems uncovered were 
not new to those on the voluntary family azoncies' "firing lines," nor 
have they since been reduced, Instead, they increase daily to a stag- 
gering degree. With human needs incroasing and voluntary contributions 
less. and less able to meet them, the study revealed the public treasury 
to be a rising source of the operational costs of the voluntary agen 
cies. In the face of never ending pressures from everywhere to do more, 
this is indeed a tempting, eusily rationalized, "seeming" solution to 
the preservation of the existence of the voluntary agency. 


In weighing the results of the findin-s of its Searchlight study, the 
CSS chose a somewhat different course. One of the resulting major de= 
cisions was to expand its public affairs »rozram (for over 50 years a 
small but significant structure for social work intervention). Using 
authority deriving from its charter, the Society was in essence saying, 
the ...old days are not gone forever; all things are not good and may 
not be for many years; we must return with present day technical know= 
ledge, to fulfill the concern which motivated our forebearers,--the 
improvement of social conditions--the provision of services to troubled 
families will, not alone, remedy pervasive commnity problems. another 
major decision was a declaration of its belief that for its regular, 
ongoing services to families, the acceptance of public monies, was 


2. Scope and Methods, Keport of an FSAA Committee, FSAA publication, 
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4. Searchlight on New York, aCSS publication, 1960. 


undermining to the full develomicnt of public welfare programs, was 
not consonantwith tho 1956 amendonts as well as, with few exceptions, 
to the 1962 amendments to the Seolai Security Act, limited the rela- 
tive freedom of the voluntary rani: cy to speak and act independ- 
ently, since, of necessity gcvozmmantal bodies tend to demand some ob- 
edience and control, tne Society did not restrict the use of 
cublic monies for time- limited demonstration projects--now lodged pri- 
marily in the Department of Public sifairs--, it has exercised the 
utmost caution that no publio grants for projects contain any contrac- 
tual sections which wouid interfore with the Society's right to report 
openly and responsibly, to see thet tho rocommondations based on its 
findings are given co_nizance by nublic officials, and its right to 
use whatever methods it considers appropriate to insure the incorpora- 
tion of its recommendations into the policies and practices of public 
programs. 


In the expansion of its Department of Public affairs, to place a heavier 
emphasis, in a variety of ways, on the improvement of community condi- 
tions, there was added to the Department's already existing functional 
divisions of Housing and Correction, the following: a division on 
Physical and Mental Health, Family and Child Welfere, on Azing, Youth 
(the latter incorzorated Correction as well) end on Family Life Educa- 
tion. 4 boerd apsointed lay committee was organized for each function- 
al division, and although essentially was responsible to an over- 
all Committee on Public affairs on which Comrittee chairmen serve, con- 
siderable freedom of inderendent action in its own right for each com- 
mittee was encourazed, once the Committec developed some knowlede and 
expertise in its own field, All committees were assijned a staff sor- 
vice workor and all were charted with acting on local, state and, on 
occasion, federal lezislation, in their appropriate areas, with iden- 


study and action, and determining the type od action required. The 
latter, included when necessary, the devolopmeat of tine-limited dem- 
onstration projects. Tae projects weve to be aimed at conditions af- 
fecting entire groups of people ard experimentation with remedios which, 
opefully, would imorove the services of the rublio institutions serv- 
ing large segments of the population. since research in social work 

is still not commonly built into demonstration projects in family azenci 
so that some proof of the effectiveness or lack of effoctivcnoss of 
scrvico mothods is availablo, it was oxpocted that most of tho projects 
would be subjoctod to as rigorous research as was possiblo and neces- 
sary. Finally, the findings wore not only to be reported, but the 
recommendations implemented, with staff help, by thoso increasingly 
Knowledgeablo functional committoes. Whore subject matter was of 
concern to moro than one committce, joint subcommitteos wore to be 
appointed to take responsibility for tho project or action, follow its 
progress, and recommend action to the 1 rger committees. 


Upvious in the structure, placing so much responsibility, in the final 
analysis, in tho ueads and hands of the functional committecs, it was 
intended to cvpand andd@open the knowled.o and understanding our citizen 
committoes, to oblizate them to develop recommendations based on the 
findings of tho projects, and accordinvl”, e “rogram of action and im- 
nlementation, Experionce has domonstreted that with this kind of in- 
formed cicizen leadership and continuous follow-up, which includes 

work witn public officials, testimony before the Board of Estimate, 

the City Council, City Planning Commission, legislative committoos, and 
a wide varioty of unofficial contacts as woll, "knowlodse is not power," 
and "a single volloy,"=-a Report=="may as woll not have beon fired." 


3. Up SEE, Fisher, Bernard C. 
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An oxample of a completed serics of domonstration projects aimed at 
highlighting the social orc lems, issues and possible solutions to the 
City's then current policics, procedures and practices in relocating 
families from public housing sites chould illustrate this point. Work- 
ing closely with Public Affairs Committoo on Housing, the predecessor 
o the present Committee on Family and Child Welfare engaged in two 
time limited experimonts in tho use and application of casework prin- 
ciples and concepts in applying NYC Housing, Authority's criteria for 
social oigibility for the admission of femilics on sites for public 
housing.° Consistent follow-up of the findings and recommendations 
through official and informal contact with Housing Authority represon- 
tatives by both staff and Committee mombors, testimony by both before 
tho City Council and Board of Estimate, resulted not only in signifi- 
cant changes in the Housing Authority's relocation procedures, practices 
and financial benefits provided to site occupants but also in tho croa- 
tion of the Housing Authority's own Social Consultation Unit for tonant 
selection and continued occupancy. It should be noted that such gains 
ere raroly achieved singlehandedly nor ere they always fres of at least 
temporary sullics or breaches in what ono misht term positive relation- 
ships botwoon voluntary and city institutions. These studies, noneth- 
less, led the City to request and finance a demonstration project, 
under tho Society's auspices, aimed at tho examination of the City's 
Department of Roal Estate's relocation policies and practios involving 
families being displaced for public im>rovoments; g.g., schools, city 
hospitals and other such noeded public facilities.’ 


This study resulted not only in significant changes in relocation pro- 
codtrcs and practices, but in New York City's decision to separate com= 
pletely the process of relocation, of necessity a program concerned 
with people, from the Department of sal astute, a program concerned 
essentially with site clearance and with building meintonance an 

sales. New York City now has a separate Deneriment of Relocation, which 
includes a Bureau of Social Servico, Officially, at loast, this De- 
partment is oriented to the welfare of tho people on the sites, making 
possible the social services neccessary for those who need thom to 
remain in the area, and relocating, with social work help in adapting 
to their new environments, those who do not wish to or who are not able 
to stay. In concept, if not yet in extensive practice,--a far cry 
from the earlier "yet lost" attitude which rid the sites of people no 
matter how or where, and past indifference to even the barest mainten- 
ance of the buildings in which people lived while awaiting whatever 
change in living arrangements they had to make, These changes, like 
the othors wore the rosult of continuous follow-up by staff and tho 
Family and Child Wolfaro and dousing Coumittccs jointly, with public 
officials, individually, and testimony »cforc the City Council and 
Board of Estimates 


Experimentation in tho edaptation of tho principles and concepts of our 
of the diagnosis and troatmont of individuals and families to 
osis and soloction of the form of social work intorvontion, as 
we work with wholo communitics and neighborhoods, hes lod to one of 

the most fascinating methodological developments in domonstration pro- 
jects made possible under the Society's now structure. This, along 
with our cxplicit responsibility for the transferability and implomonta- 
sion of our findings Ð public programs carrying responsibility for a 


oy Not Without Hope, CSS publication, 1957, Taft Site Study, Esat 
Harlem Council, unpublished, 1959 
7. A Demonstration Project in Relocation, CSS rublication, 1961 
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much greater number of New York City's population than any voluntary 
agency could conceivably acconciuto, imposos both a great burden and 
an unusual challongo. I have timo for only a brief example. 


The Society's East Harlom Pomona tration Counter was set up late on 1960, 
with "sood" financing om th. concy, following one of our Board ap- 
pointed lay committce's docume need study of the East Harlem cormunity, 
its resources and neods, The report of tho committec contained the 
following statoment of the problem and tho committee's conclusions. 
The problom was this summarized: 


"The privato family agency, confrontnd by a community like 
East Harlom, fecos the dilomma of dociding not only in what 
way it can help, but also to what oxtont. The social, emo- 
tional, and hoalth neods in East Harlom are so extensivo 

thet tho entire staff of tho CSS, if it were available, could 
not encompass and meet them, What ways of extending help, 
thon, would have value to us and the community, for domon- 
stration purposes, and might provide guido linos for our own 
futuro progrem and for the bro rams of other public and 
privato aroneics?" 


Among the conclusions reached wore, first, that to participate vitally 
in East Zarlom!s dovclopmont as a stable community requires more than 
the traditional individual and group services ordinarily provided by 
case and group work agencies; second, tho scrvices traditionally pro- 
vided have not systematically and signficantly identified and dovelop- 
ed potential loadorship in East Harlem, ncr have thoy given appropriate 
direction to the leadership that is thoro; and, third, appropriate 
community troatmont mcthods nocded to be divised, developed, imploment- 
ed and transmitted to tho proper governmental and professional authori- 
tics if a sound solution to the problems wita which Eest Harlom strug- 
gles is to be found. 


Concurrent with the committee's study, the steff was re-examining its 
casework and group therapy practice with Ees rlem's familics and 
children. 


To understand fully the findings of both the committee and staff, some 
description of Eest Herlem in 1960 is necessary. East Harlem is that 
scetion of tho upper East side of Manhattan often referred to 

Spanish Harlem, Its population of some 200,000 was composed roughly 
of 2% Puerto Ricans, 18% Negroes, and 0% Italian and other white, 
non-Puerto Ricens. The problems of East Herlom had become a matter of 
public health concern, since they were infectious and communicable 
both within and outside the area, Its population was predominantly 
composed of those who were highly deprived socially and culturaily. It 
was known that as a community it was disorganized, that portions of 
its population were highly mobile, and thet it had one of the City's 
highest ratos of dolinquency and orimc, including the narcotics trade, 
a high incidcnce of significant health probloms such as tuberculosis, 
pronatal probloms and infant mortality, and high porcentage of school 
"dropouts" and trade school attendants, Of its fourteen elementary 
schools, all but three wore seriously ovcr-onrolled, while four out of 
six of its junior high schools were undor- ~cnrollod--likewiso was its if 
only academic senior aage school, The I.Q's of East Harlem's children 
dropped steadily from 88,2 in the third grado to 80.8 in the eighth, 
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in contrast to thoso of New York City as a whole, which steadily rose 
between the third and sizhtk srcdos fron 98,8 to 103.4. Roading and 
arithmetic performance icvols dropped accordingly, again, as those for 
the City as a wholo rose. By she time East Harlem's childron reached 
che eighth grade, thoir roadinggrade lovol was at 5.6 and their arith- 
netic grade lovel at 6.2, wnovcas for Now York City as a whole theg 
average oighth grado reading icvel was 6,2 and arithmetic was 6.3. 
Figures from three (or one-hal2) of East Herlom's junior high schools 
in May, 1960, showed that 70% of the studcnts wero reading more than 
one year below grade, and an additional 10% wore one year below. 
Teacher turnover was estimated to be at least twice as high for Eest 
arlem schools as for Now York City as a wholo, and many tcachors wore 
teaching subjects for which they were not liconsod. Of 179 tcachors 
appointed to positions in Ea:t Harlem, only 79 had accepted their 
appointments. 


In spite of its many low-rent housing vrojocts, the majority of Eest 
Harlem's population lived in slum or noar slum conditions. Low-ront 
public housing not only left unsolved East Harlom's families! housing 
problems, but it created problems in its own wake. Propcrtios adjoin- 
ing public housing had deteriorated rather than improved, and tho lo- 
cation of so many low-rent public projects in one vicinity had rosulted 
in excessive in and out migration and croated a "zhotto-like” strati- 
fication of the population. 


With few excoptions, East Harlem was an crea "dono for" rather than 
learning to do for itsclf. It was a community to which many services 
had been brought, in which many methods had boen tried. Despite this, 
relatively little scientific knowledsc acd ocen gained about the most 
effcotive and cfficiont ways of holpinz. An enelysis of activity croup 
therapy practice for East Harlem childron and adult group therapy for 
a group of East Harlem mothers rofloctod tho significant need for modi- 
fication of traditional group thergpy,pothods for people as socially 
and emotionally deprived as these.» lÜ Also, a small study of a ran- 
dom sample of casos coming psychiatric consultation from the family 
service unit covoring not only East Harlom, but the silk stocking, 
Yorkville district to its south, was undertaken in an effort to dotor- 
mine what cluster of factor suggested the nocd for direct psychiatric 
versus casework troatmont, East darlem's families presented the char- 
acteristics described by Heinz Hartman in his concept of "living below 
an average oxpectable environment;" in othor words, the interaction 
between these deprived, underdeveloped Los and their depriving path- 
ological environmont hed ercated an apathy, withdrawal and inertia 
which scomed to us at least, to make thom accessible only to the most 
nurturing, rcaching-out, supportive and cxpensive family casowork, ll 


B. Now York City Board of Education, Burcau of Educational Roscarch, 
Report on Mayor's Meeting with East Harlom, 1960 

9. Sehetars Tagor Sy + “Exportmental Group Treatment of Severely Doprived 
Latency-Ago Children," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol.XXxX, 
No. 2, Avril, 1950 

10. Scheidlinger, S, and Pyrke, Marjorie. "Group Therapy with Women 


with Severe Dopondency Problems." Amorican Journal of Orthopsy= 
chiatry, Vol. XXl, No. 4, October, TIT. 7 

1l. McCabe, ct ale "Fectors Influencin, tho Selection of Clients for 
Psychiatric or Casework Treatment." Paver presented at C.S.S. 


Professional Conference, November, 1955. Social Casework, 
April 1959. Vol. XL, No. h. 
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+ on larger segments of the community. 
a prototype of the troubled and trouble= 
onmunities. A microscope on East Harlem 
nt relationship between the physical 
ana social depression of the ex.ironment and the people themselves,-- 
their self concepts, thei attitudes toward their neighbors, the noigh- 
porhood, and the city as a whole. Just as in individual treatment 
treatment the client must feel or be helped to feel dissatisfied with 
some aspect of his life, so must tho “community client." What then was 
the point of entry--tho crucial, overall pressure points with which 
there was a reasonacle expectation that the community felt or could be 
helped to feel dissatisfiod and what form of social work intervention 
would be most appropriate? The offect of school "drop outs" on talent 
loss, loss of community leadership, unemployment and delinquency was 

an agreed upon deep concern of Fast Harlem's leaders, its social ser- 
vice network, and the CSS staff end Committee. Another avreed upon 
concern was the social and economic imbelance of the community created 
by the many low-rent public housing projects built in the area,--a con- 
dition which would worsen markedly if privately owned residential pro- 
perties were allowed to further deteriorate. A third concern, perhaps 
more the Society's and the schools' then the other self-sufficient 
portion of East Harlem's community, was with the needed upgrading of 
the public welfare program, particularly as it affected East Harlem's 
families with dependent children, Demonstration projects attempting 
to study, serve, and find remedies for these conditions were therefore, 
developed: the first in cooperation with the yew York City Board of 
Education, the second, with the New York City Housing and Urban Rede- 
velopment Board, and the third, with the Department of Welfare. 


ioration, 
Bast Harlem was unquesti 
some sections of other urbal 
stronaly emggestod some eisnir 


On the basis of our experience as caseworkers in the treatment of East 
Harlem's families and children as well as our knowledge of the litera- 
ture in the usc of sroup treatment with socially deprived families and 
children, a decision was made to take 2 calculated risk on the use, 
essentially, of croup methods in all of East Herlem's projects. These 
groups run the continuum, from those which are largely educational 

and task oriented, to discussion groups, to those which are closer to 
frank therapy, Research is buit into each project. Among the issues 
being examined are the methods of social work intervention themselves, 
the degree to which they are or are not successful, their cost as 
services, and of the greatest importance, their transferability to the 
city's public institutions, departments, and agencies. 


The role of the social worker in such endeavors is a many faceted one 
=- he is, indeed, a generalist. He must ve a skilled practitioner in 
individual and, hopefully, in group treatment as well, an objective 
research interviewer, a personable to view the community and its pro- 
blems with understanding but wichout subjectivity, one especially able 
to conceptualize, transois, aad teach in every appropriate form, that 
which is to be incorporated into the practice of public departments. 

As in casework proct.ce, i? growth of the client takes place, 

social worker must bə enabling and facilitating without being directive 
and controlling excepi when "a clear and present danger" to the group 
‘or client) exists, A massive, narcissistic stake in projects of this 
kind is as dangerous to successful results as in individual or family 
treatment. The social worker's aim must be the development of the 
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not his own self interests. 
An unusually perceptive sosial work recruitment aide who worked in 


East Harlem for three menths this summer, placed in the final report 
of his experience to the Recruitment Committee, the following obser- 
gh 


all of the neighborhood's 
resources, the most important of which is the people who live there. 
"The first thing we do," he says, when working with a building or a 
block, "is to interview ali cf the people," the tenants and owners a- 
like, The purpose of the interviews is not alone to get objective data, 
but to learn the attitudes of the people about themselves, about their 
own building, improvements they would like to sce accomplished, and 

how they feel about their neishbors, their block and their neighborhood. 
"Tangible results must be gained," he ez>lains, not only because they 
are needed, "but so the people gain confidence, not in us, but in thom 
selves." - "People must be helped to le-rn to do for themselves even 
though it may not be the most eloquent or expedient" of changes, In 
the end, and I quote, "This is truly the most rewarding - for it is 
only through their strength and unity that anything lasting and worth- 
wile is achieved," 


He goes on then to describe an incident in the life of an East Harlom 
block organization which contained both tenants and owners and in whose 
meetings he participated. The majority of the residential tenants were 
Puerto Rican and Necro, and of the owners and merchants, Italiane A 
study of the block had revealed an overwhelming interest in and noed 
for a supervised play street for the summer months. In one building 
alone over 50 children, between the agus of 3 and 12 years, were dis- 
covered. Initially, the owners and merchants although raising some 
questions and objections had "gone along," and the block group proceed- 
ed to obtain the approval of "a play stroet" by the city fathers, This 
type of "play street" involves closing the street to through traffic 
from the hours of one o'clock to eight P.M, and the removal of parked 
cars, During these hours, workers from the Police Athletic League 
work with the youngsters of all ages on sports, games, arts and crafts 
and on occasion take them on trips, The full impact of this had not 
"hit" the owners and merchants until the "play street" opened. Within 
two days of ite bo inning, the latter were circulating a petition to 
have it closode "Sides were divided along ethnic lines" says our aide, 
"not (according to the issues), right or wrong, good or bad." Among 
the petitioners were those with legitimate complaints and those for whom 
the "play street" created only some personal inconvenience. With the 
help of our staff, the executive committee of the organization called 
an emergency meeting of the entire block - tenants, merchants, ownerss 
Leaflets ex>laining the issues were distrubuted and on a sultry, hot 
July night, 60% of the buildings on the block were represented by the 
attendants. Neme calling and deep prejudices were aired by many before 
the followsrs could respond to the leaderships! search for roasonable 
compromises and a final sound and acceptable solution. Of considorable 
significance was a speech in defense of the "play street" by the war 
-ord leader of "The Elegants" -- a well known local gang of teenagers 
snd young adults--" speech which was practically drowned out by the 
cheers and applause of his fellow gang members.” The aide notes, astu- 
tely, that "besides helping to retain the "play street," these vociferous 
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young people were in fact helping themselves." That night for them, 
was probably the first real theravy they hed ever experienced, for 
something concrete was won without the loss of so much as a drop of 
“lood." "At the end of the summer the 'pley street! was characterized 
oy all who knew it, as an unqualified success." "Ygs," he concludes, 
"T learned much this sumuer about social work, New York City and its 
people, but most of all I leavred about myself. He had changed his 
school program to prepare for social work so that he could learn with 
his mind what he had experienced through his observations and partici- 
pation in practices 


This young man starts far ahead, for without his being fully aware of 
it, he really knows that "a leader is best where people hardly know 
he exists...but of a good leader, when his work is done, his aim 
fulfilled, they will say, 'We did this oursclves.'" (Lao-Tse) 


